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ously individualistic in tone. Place, when he looked back on the first twenty-three years of his life, and wished to estimate the conditions under which his character was built up, remembered almost exclusively the personal temptations and errors of his boyhood, his intense love for his wife, his early marriage, and the stern struggle for regular work and opportunity of knowledge which followed. The most impersonal intellectual interest to which he refers is the religious question, and the series of doubts and fears which were ended when David Hume's "Essays," supplemented by a chance copy of Paine's " Age of Reason/' finally made him an agnostic.
But no young man could have lived as he did in London throughout the five years which followed the French Revolution, organising trade unions and suffering himself personally from the effects of unjust laws, without being profoundly influenced by the great message which the-French Republic was proclaiming to the world. And indeed when, "at the request of my landlord," he joined the London Corresponding Society in June 1794, it is evident that this step was the result not of a casual impulse,, but of a steady intellectual development. Place was never a man who incurred risk without due consideration, and the risk involved in what he was doing was sufficiently obvious. The English Government had now been for more than a year at war with France. Burke, "in one of his rnad rants in the House of Commons,"1 had denounced the Corresponding Society by name as " the mother of all the mischief." Two delegates of the Society had been arrested at the Edinburgh Convention six months before and sent to Botany Bay, and finally, on May 12, 1794, a few weeks before Place joined, Thomas Hardy, the originator and secretary of the Society, with ten others of the most prominent members, had been arrested on a charge 1 27,808 (4).o yoar 1794, is mm-and definitions of them, which, by
